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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 


(Continued from page 355.) 


‘ About the year 1680 or 1681 eame Dr. Wil-. 


liam Lloyd, late of Martin’s in London, to be 
Bishop of this Dioeess, ealled St. Asaph. Per- 
secution was very sharp and severe in several 
places about this time, upon aceount of excom- 
munication, and the statute of £20 a month. 
But this new Bishop thought to take a more 
mild way to work by summoning all sorts of 
Dissenters to discourse with him, and to seek 
to persuade them to turn to the Chureh of 
England. Among the rest, when he came to 
Welch-Pool in his visitation, he sent for us. 
Charles Lloyd, Thomas Lloyd and myself 
sought to speak with him, but I was that day 
bound for London, so could not, but my friends 
staid till they had an opportunity with him; 
and my friend Charles Lloyd gave me an ac- 
count afterwards, of what passed between them, 
which was to this effect : : 
That the Bishop was much displeased that I 
was absent, and whee he was told of my urgent 
oecasion to go, and my stay on purpose some 
time to see him, he said his business was great- 
er, whatever my business was. That day they 
discoursed with him, his chaplains, and other 
clergy, so called, from about two in the after- 
noon till two in the morning. Afterwards they 
discoursed with him two days at Llanvilling. 
The first day, from about two in the afternoon 
till night, and the next day, from about ten in 
the morning till an hour in the night, publicly 
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in the town-hall. The first day at Pool, our 
friends Charles Lloyd and Thomes Lloyd gave 
their reasons of separation. In none of the 
three days would the Bishep and his clergy 
defend their own principles or refute ours; but 
only held the three days on the general prinei- 
ples of Christendom and the Apostles’ exam- 
ples of water-baptism, and once a small touch 
at the bread and wine. “Thomas Lloyd held 
the last day our reasons why we separated from 
thé Church of England; which were: 

1. Because their worship was not a gospel 
worship. 

2. Because their ministry was no gospel 
ministry. 

8. Because their ordinances were no gospel 
ordinances. 

But they would not join with him to prove 
any of them, though often solicited thereunto. 
Friends being sufferers must submit to all dis- 
advantages; for they had not any notice before- 
hand of what matters they should argue, till 
they canie to the place of dispute, and the last 
day they foreed Thomas Lloyd to about twenty- 
eight syllogisms, all written down, as they dis- 
puted, to answered extempore; and the 
Bishop said he did not expect so much could 
be said by “ on that subject, on so little 
warning. And he said that he expected notte 
find so much civility from the Quakers; he 
highly commended Thomas Lloyd, and our 
friends came off with them very well. They 
had also much discourse with Chancellor, 
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and one Henry Dodwell, and with the Dean of 
Bangor, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, very 
learned men, who were also at the said dispute, 
with many of the clergy of the Diocess, with 
some justices of the peace, deputy lieutenants 
of the county, and a great concourse of people 
in the town-hall aforesaid in Llanvilling. Sev- 
eral of the clergy, with whom I afterwards dis- 
coursed, seemed not well satisfied with that 
dispute ; for they said they thought the valid- 
ity of water-baptism was much weakened 
thereby; and several noted men that were 
present said they thought there could not be 
so much said against water-baptism as had been 
said there. It was agreed by consent of all 
parties concerned that the dispute should not 
be printed. 

I staid a pretty while in London; and when 
the Lord made way for me, I took my leave of 
the city Friends, letting them understand that 
I was preparing homewards, intending for my 
prison, upon the writ De Excommunicato Ca- 
‘piendo that was out against me and our friends, 
and other Dissenters in this Diocess, called St. 
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Bishop Lloyd a visit before I went to prison, if 
the Lord pleased to make way for me. So my 
friend William Penn, the morning before [ 
came out of the city, sent me a letter from the 
Lord Hide to the Bishop, with his coat-of. arms 
on it, unsealed. I took my journey, and the 
Lord brought me safe home, to the comfort of 
my family and friends, who were afraid I had 
been detained from coming home. 

The next morning I set out to see the Bishop 
without interruption, though the Sheriff, George 
Mercer, was very envious to Friends, yet I es. 
caped his hands at this time. I went to mg 
friend Thomas Wynne’s, who lived in Caerwyp, 
in Flintshire, not far from the Bishop’s palace, 
and he went with me. When we came there, 
the Bishop’s secretary came to the gate. | 
asked him whether the Bishop was within. He 
said he was; and asked me who would speak 
with him. I told him that Richard Davies 
would speak with him. “What!” said he, “of 
Welch-Pool?” “Yes,” said I. “ What!” 
said the secretary, “my Lord Bishop ?”— 
“ Bishop as it signifies an overseer,” said I, “] 


Asaph. A little time before I came out of the | am; but Lord Bishop I deny.” So the Bishop 
city, there came two or three grave citizens, (I | sent for us in, and there were several clergy- 


suppose of the Independent Congregation) and 
told me they were come to let me know that 
there was a writ De Excommunicato Capiendo 
out against me, and there was one of their 
friends already in prison on the same writ in 
our county, and if [ would contribute with 
them, they said, they knew how to make it 
void. I told them I-knew that there was a 
writ out against me, and I did also know there 
was a friend of theirs, one Richard Trollus, in 
prison in Welch-Pool, on that writ. I told 
them I thought they might make the writ void, 
but I would contribute nothing towards it; for 
I told them I would hasten home as soon as I 
could, and go to prison if required. They said 
they were satisfied I had other reasons why I 
would not make the writ void, and desired me 
to be free with them, and tell them my reasons. 
I told them I thought they might make that 
writ void with a great deal of charges, “ but,” 
said I, ‘‘ how will you prevent the Bishop from 
coming ou again with another writ which you 
cannot make void? Ifthere be any error in 
their proceedings in this, no doubt but the 
Bishop and Chancellor will mend it in the 
next. And whether do you think it is better 
for me to go to prison on a false writ, or on a 
writ that you can find no error in?” I said, 
“if I go to prison on this erroneous writ, and 


the Sheriff or jailor gives me my liberty, the 
Bishop or the Chancellor cannot justly sue 
them.” . These men went away well satisfied 
with the reasons I gave them, and I know of 
no money they spent to make the writ void. 

I acquainted my friend William Penn, and 
some other Friends, that I intended to give 
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men with him, among the rest the Dean of 
Bangor, before mentioned. The Bishop seemed 
to be dissatisfied that I was not with them at 
the dispute’at Llanvilling. We went soon to 
dispute about water-baptism ; I told them there 
was one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism; 
and that baptism was necessary to salvation; 
and that water-baptism, which was John’s bap- 
tism, was to continue and remain but for a sea- 
son. So this, and such-like discourse, held us 
till it was late that night; and then I went to 
my friend’s house, with an order to be there 
again in the morning. [I came in the morning, 
and we disputed upon the same subject. I 
said, if one should grant what they desired, 
viz., that water-baptism was necessary to salva- 
tion, which I would not, where should they 
have an administrator, seeing Paul says, express- 
ly, he was not sent to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel ; and thanked God that he baptized 
none, except such and such ?—1. Cor. i. 14, 17. 
And Peter, who baptized many, came so to see 
the invalidity of water-baptism, that he said, 
“By baptism we are saved, not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh,” (outward water 
could do no farther) “but the answer of a good 
conscience towards God, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ”—1. Pet. iii. 21. They went from 
this to their ordination. I put them to prove 
who sent them to baptize. The Dean told me 
such’ a one ordained him; and so named from 
one to another. I told him I thought‘L should 
send him to Rome for their succession and or- 
dination. They said yes, the ordination might 
be good, though it came from Rome. He 
brought a comparison; as, suppose a malefac- 
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tor was condemned to die, and a reprieve was that were in prison before were discharged. 


obtained, and it came down by the hangman’s| 
hand, and though it came so, yet, said he, the 
pardon was good. “Then,” said I, “ your or- 
dination comes not by the spirit and power of 
God.” This return made them somewhat un- 
easy; and the time being pretty far spent, I 
was willing to be discharged, having been there 
part of three days. 

I told the Bishop of good old David, who 
said—Psl. xxvi. 6.—“ I will wash my hands in 
innocency, then will I compass thy altar, O 
God; that with the voice of thanksgiving I 
may publish and tell of all thy wondrous 
works.” Then I said to the Bishop, “thou 
canst not say thou wilt wash thy hands in in- 
nocency, nor compass the altar of God, while 
thy writs remain against so many innocent peo- 
ple, willing to suffer till death, for the testi- 
mony of their consciences towards God. And 
I said, “ Bishop Lloyd, if I goto prison upon this 
account, I shall have more peace there than 
thou shalt have in thy palace.” I also said, 
“suppose another prince should arise that 
would impose something upon thee that thou 
couldst not do for conscience sake—what 
wouldst thou do?” He said, “Then I will go 
to Pennsylvania, also;” (for at that time many 
Friends were about going there.) Then it 
came clearly to me, and I said to the Bishop, 
“Though thy head be gray, yet thou mayest 
live to see liberty of conscience in England ;” 
though, as to outward appearance, it seemed to 
be very far from it at that time. 

The Bishop called for pen and ink, and said 
he would write to the Chancellor for my liber- 
ty; but I told him I was not satisfied for my- 
self to be at liberty and my friénds in pfison. 
So he wrote to the Chancellor to suspend the 
execution of the writ. When he had done, he 
read the letter to me, and I owned his kindness 
to us all therein. Then I took Lord Hide’s 
letter out of my pocket, and gaye it him. 
When he saw the superscription, and knew 
from whence it was, he asked me how I came 
by it. I told him, “as I was coming out of 
London, intending for prison, a friend of mine 
brought me that letter the same morning that 
I left the city.” When he had read it, he 
said he hoped I was satisfied that he had 
granted me the contents of that letter. I told 
him I was so, and I hoped he would have his 
reward for his well-doing. 

Then I was dismissed, had leave to come 
home, and brought a letter to John Edwards, 
Chancellor, a peevish man against Friends, 
who lived at Llanymynech, about eight miles 
from Welch-Pool. When he received the let- 
ter, he did according to the Bishop’s order, 
and those Friends in the Diocess, that were 
concerned therein, were not molested nor trou- 
bled on that account any more ; and the Friends 


We have great cause to bless and praise the 
Lord, for all his mercies, kindnesses, and de- 
liverances to us; for hitherto he hath been our 
Ebenezer; that is, the Lord hath helped us. 


1. Sam. vii. 12. 
(To be continued.) 





We have been furnished with some extracts 
from a private letter, written by a young man 
who has been drafted under the late enrol- 
ment. We trust they may prove strengthening 
to those similarly circumstanced. 

The letter was penned in reply to afriend who 
had written words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment.—Eps. 


' Thy quick eye it seems has caught the 
type that makes mea conscript. Willingly, 
yes gladly, would I have this “ cup pass from 
me ;” not that I fear for one moment the re- 
sults ; not that I am in any way wavering as to 
my duty; not that [ am unsettled or troubled, 
but for two decided reasons. The one—an 
aversion to a publicity that may grow out of 
my taking the firm stand that I feel is required ; 
the other a poignant regret that any such stand 
should throw embarrassments in the way of our 
government, or tend to further complications 
in this already dreadfully complicated struggle. 

Full of sympathy for the cause of right, 
and keenly alive to the fact that our govern- 
ment under the war power, and asthe world goes, 
is honest in its determination to sustain itself, 
and that the South is sadly in error; still my 
obligations to my Father in heaven, the dic- 
tates of conscience; and the love I bear my 
country and countrymen, wherever found, or 
however misguided, leave me no room for hesi- 
tation as to duty, and I am therefore constrained 
to decline complying with any of the three pro- 
visions of the law. I cannot comply with the 
first, viz: to take up arms and enter the army, 
because I have ever held throughout my life 
that all wars and fightings are wrong. I can- 
not comply with the second provision, viz: to 
furnish a substitute, because | hold it wrong to 
ask a brother to do for us that which we will 
not do for ourselves. Were I to do so, [ 
should feel I was accessory to the crime of “ re- 
turning evil for evil”—of murder, or of aa 
intent to kill. I cannot comply with the third 
provision, viz: buy an exemption—for to pay 
$300, or even the hundredth part of it, as a 
commutation fee, would be bartering my con- 
science, a gift from heaven, of so much worth 
that money can not buy it—it would be pur- 
chasing an “ indulgence” for the right of ea- 
joying a divine principle. It would be giving 
the means to others to purchase flesh and blood 
to take my place. No! the “filthy lucre” 
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proposition on the score of principle, is hypoc- 
risy of the worst kind. But with what pro- 
vision of the law can I comply? Why surely 
with the fourth. I can deliver myself into the 
hands of the Provost Marshal, making no re- 
sistance to the action of the government, or to 
the “ powers that be,” as controlling the flesh, 
and say to them, that I cannot doa wrong act, 
even for my country, but will pray for strength 
and patiently bear any penalties they may feel 
I deserve, or submit to any sacrifices, (except- 
ing only the sacrifice of a Christ-like principle, 
which I value more than life itself,) which they 
feel right to demand of me, for the good of 
my country or the cause of humanity. To be 
treated as a deserter, is humiliating in the ex- 
treme—but I shall trust to the light of the 19th 
century and the charity of the American peo- 
ple to discriminate, and if we are to suffer for 
upholding principles that are proclaimed by the 
highest authority, let us bear it meekly and 
still trust the “blood of martyrs will be 
the seed of the church.” Surely we have had 
suffering enough, long since, to build the great 
church—but it is not yet, and we must toil on. 
Why, my dear friend, I feel that I was a con- 
script on my natal day, 33 years ago, but it was 
in the service of a Higher Power. We areall 
conscripts in His army, and as we cannot serve 
two masters, is he not most loyal who serves 
the first and greatest and purest? Surely we 
cannot go astray if we do our whole duty upon 
the field in which He places us, and it would 
be unworthy to neglect that cause which was 
first put upon us for one that grows out of the 
passions of wicked men. 


Should our people here at the North become 
s0 debased by war, so enraged by blood and so 
callous by suffering and uncertainty that they 
will show no respect for conscienee, but boldly 
declare that those who seek to be excused from 
sharing the ills of war are no better than any 
other persons, and must suffer confiscation, 
banishment, imprisonment or death, let us say 
with pity and with love, ‘‘ Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 


Our great national troubles are not termina- 
ted, but must increase, until we all become 
fully in earnest, and do our whole duty, espe- 
cially to that race that is still in bonds. Oh! 
how I desire this step to be taken that there 
will exist no act of national disgrace which 
disfranchises them, or deepens the badge-stamp 
of inequality because of color. 


ProvipEnce.—He who ruleth the raging of 
the sea, knows also how to check the designs 
of the ungodly —I submit myself with rever- 
ence to his hey will. O Abner, I fear my God, 
and I fear none but him.— Racine. 
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COTTON SPINNING IN RUSSIA. 


Every Russian peasant, male and female, 
wears cotton clothes. The men wear printed 
shirts and trowsers, and the women are - 
dressed from head to foot in printed cotton also, 
When it is remembered that Russia contains 
something like 33,000,000 of serfs, besides 
other classes amounting to 20,000,000, all using 
this article more or less, one can estimate the 
demand for cotton goods. Buta calculation is 
not to be made from data afforded by free and 
more prosperous countries. The peasantry are 

r, the cotton prints are dear. Hence there 
is not a tithe of the right amount of consump- 
tion. Still the cotton trade in Russia is a large 
trade, and it is supplied chiefly by native labor, 
in mills containing machinery made in Oldham 
and Manchester, and superintended by English- 
men from the same neighboring towns. There 
may be five or six million of spindles at work — 
spinning this cotton. Together with the weav- 
ing and printing the same, that forms indeed a 
large item, it is perhaps the largest among the 
ae processes of Russia, and em- 
— a capital of thirty million sterling: The 
argest mills are in the neighborhood of St. 
Petersburg, one of these having some one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand spindles, and a few 
others are of seventy thousand and sixty thou- 
sand, but the great bulk of the trade is in the 
Moscow district, and scattered about the land 
in that direction. The number of spindles 
there may not be so great in any individual 
mill as in some of the'large St. Petersburg es- 
tablishments, but the mills are more numerous, 
some of them nearly as large, and all of them 
are of respectable dimensions, even according 
to an English estimate.—All the Year Round 


9 
THE OIL REMEDY AGAINST FLIES. 


We suggested recently the application of 
sweet oil to the bodies and limbs of horses, to 
keep off the greenhead and other flies which 
tease these animals so distressingly, and deprive 
them of the power to perform their labor. 
Some of the agricultural papers are noticing 
the remedy, and some are giving their expe- 
rience of its efficacy. The New Haven Courier 
says :— 

“The annoyance of these summer pests to 
animals can be greatly mitigated by the use of 
a mixture of one-third kerosene oil, and two- 
thirds lard oil, applied to the legs of horses, 
oxen, or cows, with a feather or brush, or, what 
is better, but more objectionable to the xpplier, 
with the hand, rubbing it well in. A farmer 
in the neighborhood used it last summer on his 
oxen, having it applied twice a day on their 
going out to work—morning and noon. Hi 
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cattle gained in flesh during fly-time. I have 
used it on horses and two cows. Its benefit is 
immediately observable. A horse uneasy, fret- 
ting, and stamping, becomes, after the applica- 
tion, at once quiet. Those who sympathize 
with the noble animals in the constant oe 
endured by them from these pests, will be gla 
to use any harmless remedy which will spare 
incessant work, when not called to labor in har- 
ness. Horses will /eep better on a less supply 
of food, for the repose thus obtained. Cows 
_ will give better and more milk, from the rest 
that they will get from the use of this mixture. 
While on the subject of relief to animals, allow 
me to suggest to oxen and cow owners, the use 
of a covering of crash, or bagging, or canvass, 
during the fly-season. I consider that I am well 
repaid for the trifling expense of a cover on 
cows. In the south of Europe, the use of 
covers for cows and oxen is almost universal.” 
Oil rubbed upon the face and hands will keep 
away mosquitoes. It may be rendered more 
aguas by having it perfumed. Many per- 
sons find mosquito bites poisonous, ending in 
inful sores. These should not mind the feel- 
ing and smell of oil upon their skin, if, by this 
means, they should find themselves entirely 
protected from the attacks of the mosquitoes. 


THE WHITE STONE. 
“To him that overcometh will I give a white stone.” 


It is generally thought by commentators that 
this refers to an ancient judicial custom of drop- 
ping a black stone into an urn when it is inten- 
ded to condemn, and a white stone when the 
prisoner is to be acquitted ; but this is an act so 
distinct from that described, “I will give thee 
awhite stone,” that we are disposed to agree 
with those who think it refers toa custom of a 
very different kind, and not unknown to the clas- 
sical reader—according with beautiful propriety 
to the case before us. In primitive times, when 
travelling was rendered difficult from want of 
places of public entertainment, hospitality was 
exercised by private individuals to a very great 
extent—of which, indeed, we find frequent tra- 
ces in all history, and in none more than in the 
Old Testament. Persons who partook of this 
hospitality, and those who practised it, frequent- 
ly contracted habits of friendship and regard for 
each other; and it became a well-established 
custom among the Greeks and Romans to provide 
their guests with some particular mark, which 
was handed down from father to son, andinsured 
hospitality and kind treatment wherever it was 
presented. This mark was usually a smallstone, 
or pebble, cut in half, and upon the halves of 
which the host and the guest mutually inscribed 
their names, and then interchanged them with 
each other. The production of this tessera was 
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quite sufficient to insure friendship for them- 
selves or descendants, whenever they travelled 
again in the same direction ; while it is evident 
that these stones required to be privately kept 
and the names written upon them carefully 
concealed, lest others should obtain the privi- 
leges instead of the persons for whom they were 
intended. 

How natural, then, the allusion to this cus- 
tom in the words of the text, “I will give him 
to eat of the hidden manna!” and having made 
him partaker of my hospitality, having reconized 
him as my guest, my friend, “I will present him 
with the white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth, saving 
he who receiveth it.” I will give him a pledge 
of my friendship, sacred and inviolable, knowa 
only to himself.—H. Blunt. 


HOME SERMON—PURE CONVERSATION. 


At home, we should accustom durselves to 
use pure and appropriate language. Home is 
not only the proper place for pure and refined 
language, but it is the place to learn that lan- 
guage which we use abroad. 


Home is the place where we form many, if 
not most, of our habits, both of action and 
speech. These habits we carry into the world. 
The vulgarities which we use at home we shall 
use abroad. The coarse sayings, the low jests, 
the vulgar phrases, the grammatical blunders, 
all the verbal improprieties which go to form a 
part of our home conversation, will enter inte 
our conversation at all times and in all places. 
If we permit cant sayings and clownish vulgar- 
isms to stain our tongues at home, we shall be 
sure to have them blistered with these same 
idle, worse than idle, things, in places where 
we shall be mortified fo hear them fall from 
our own lips. What is required is, a child-like 
simplicity of speech, united with a purity of 
word and diction which cannot offend the ears 
of the most ardent lovers of literary refinement. 
We would not recommend any stiffaess of speech, 
or a long round set of phrases which come and 
go like the tide; or that soft, silly, simpering 
affectedaess which is so strangely precise that 
each word must be pinched out, by rule, between 
the tongue and the lips. These are forms of 
vulgarity as truly detestable as any other. 
We would have language come from the tongue 
as easily and as purely as a song from the throat 
of a bird; and have such language always cho- 
sen as shall dress in the most becoming manner 
the idea to be delivered. To secure this most 
desirable end, language must be our study— 
our practical, every-day study. Weshould learn 
by perpetual practice, to clothe our common 
ideas in « simple easy dress, a purely chaste ex- 
pression, and invest them with a gracefulness of 
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manner and an elegance of action which is pro- 
per for all places. 

Some people fall into one kind of an error, 
and other people into other sorts of error, when 
they begin talking. Among these we may no- 
tice the introduction of inappropriate topics. 
Forgetting that words cut sharper than knives, 
they, in the utmost simplicity, utter sentiments 
and express opinions which lacerate the feelings 
of those who hear them. There may be circum- 
stances connected with the occupation, the ap- 
pearance, the persofial or family history of an- 
other which, recklessly to touch, is to open upa 
source of pain and disquietude. 

Some people exaggerate in their conversation, 
and this is as annoying as it is pernicious. Ev- 
erything they see or hear is swollen to gigan- 
tic proportions. “ All their geese are swans,” 
till you see the “birds. Perhaps from an indefi- 
nite consciousness of inability to engage atten- 
tion by their dearth of interesting realities, they 
work up the commonest materials into the most 
showy romances, stirring up the smallest home- 
pathic sediment of truth into coloring matter 
enough for hogsheads of the adulterated article. 
This is a species of moral petty larceny, as dis- 
reputable to the delinquent as it is detrimental 
to society.—2. I. Teacher. 
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LOVE AND FEAR. 


Two great and principal passions are evi- 
dently appointed by the Deity to rule the life 
of man; namely, the love of God, and the fear 
of Sin, and of its companion—Death. How 
many motives we have for Love, how much 
there is in the universe to kindle our admira- 
tion and to claim our gratitude, there are 
happily multitudes among us who both feel and 
teach. But it has not, I think, been sufficiently 
considered how evident, throughout the system 
of creation, is the purpose of God ‘that we 
should often be affected by Fear; not the sud- 
den, selfish, and contemptible fear of immediate 
danger, but the fear which arises out of the 
contemplation of great powers in destructive 
operation, and generally from the perception 
of the presence of death. Nothing appears to 
me more remarkable than the array of scenic 
magnificence by which the imagination is ap- 
Balled, in myriads of instances, when the actual 

ger 18 comparatively small; so that the ut- 
most possible impression of awe shall be pro- 
duced: upon the minds of all, though direct 
suffering is inflicted upon but few. Consider, 
for instance, the moral effect of a single thun- 
der-storm. Perhaps two or three persons may 
be struck dead within a space of a hundred 
square miles; gnd their deaths, unaccompanied 
by the scenery of the storm, would produce 
little more than a momentary sadness in the 
busy hearts of living men. But the prepara- 


tion for the judgment, by all that mighty gath- 
ering of the clouds; by the questioning of the 
forest leaves, in their terrified stillness, which 
way the winds shall go forth; by the mur- 
muring to each other, deep in the distance, of 
the destroying angels before they draw forth 
their swords of fire; by the march of the fu- 
nereal darkness in the midst of noonday, and 
the rattling of the dome of heaven beneath the 
chariot-wheels of death ;—on how many minds 
do not these produce an impression almost as 
great as the actual witnessing of the fatal issue ; 
and how strangely are the expressions of the 
threatening elements fitted to the apprehension 
of the human soul! The lurid color, the long, 
irregular, convulsive sound, the ghastly shapes 
of flaming and heaving clouds, are all as true 
and faithful in their appeal to our instinct of 
danger, as the moaning or wailing of the hu- 
man voice itself is to our instinct of pity. It 
is not a reasonable, calculating terror which 
they awake in us, it is no matter that we count 
distance by seconds, and measure probability 
by averages. That shadow of the thunder- 
cloud will still do its work upon our hearts, and 
we shall watch its passing away as if we stood 
upon the threshing-floor of Araunah.— Ruskin. 


—_— ——~+or———— 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Some people object to insuring life on a mis- 
taken apprehension. Perhaps the term mis- 
leads them. They look upon life insurance as 
an attempt on the part of a company to 
guarantee that a man shall not die, or at least 
that he shall live a certain length of time. 
They have an idea that insuring a life means 
insuring that a man shall live. They might 
object to fire insurance on the same grounds. 
Insuring against fire is not guaranteeing that a 
house shall not be burned. It is merely a pro- 
mise to pay the owner a certain sum in case the 
house is burned. So a life insurance is merely 
a promise to pay a certain sum to a man’s sur- 
vivors when he does die. So far from under- 
taking to guarentee that he shall not die, the 
basis of the whole transaction is the assumption 
that he will die. If, instead of ‘Life Insur- 
ance,” the business had been termed . Sur- 
vivorship,” or “ Widows’ and Orphans Aid 
Society,” which really express its true cha- 
racter, the objection would never have been 
felt. , 

The object in a life insurance is substantially 
the same as in a saving fund. A man lays by 
a certain sum every year, and deposits it with a 
company for investment, that it may grow ant 
become in time a fund for the support of his 
wife and children. The difference between 
laying up his spare earnings in a saving fund, 
and investing them in life insurance is this: In 
the former case he must live a long while, before 
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he can actumulate the sum desired for his 
family. In the latter case, he secures the sum 
at once, whether he lives one year or fifty years. 
If a man deposit $50 a year in a savings insti- 
tution, he may in the course of thirty years or 
so accumulate a sum of $2,000. But what 
guarantee has he that he will live thirty years? 
On the other hand, when he invests his savings 
in a life insurance, the risk of his dying pre- 
maturely is assumed by the company. If, for 
instance, he wants to secure the sum of $2,000 
to his family, and will pay the necessary annual 
premium, which to a man 25 years old is only 
$34, he will have gained his end, even if he 
were to die the next year. 

Life insurance fosters habits of economy and 
forethought. The general expression of those 
who have their lives insured for one, two, or 
three thousand dollars is, “ I should have spent 
my premium money in some other way that 
would have done me no good, perhaps; I do not 
feel it at.all, and am just as well off without it 
as I should be if I had never had it.” 

Life insurance, as a mode of providing for 
one’s family, is peculiarly suited to clergymen, 
teachers, clerks, and others living on a stipu- 
lated salary.— S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SPRINGS AND RIVERS. 
BY J. 8. SMITH, M. D. 


In the thirteenth number of the present vol- 
ume of the Intelligencer, there appeared an 
essay by James B. Tibbits, extracted from the 
Scientific American, on the sources of springs 
and rivers, in which the position is taken that 
the supply of water given to the earth by rain, 
is insufficient to account for the large quantity 
flowing in our streams and rivers, consequently 
we musf look to other sources. The theory is 
then advanced, by supposing that the centrifu- 
gal force given to water in deep channels of the 
earth, by the earth’s rotary motion, aided by 
capillary attraction, is sufficient to carry it -to 
mountain heights and elevated plains, from 
which it again flows to the ocean. 

It often happens that men, deceived by ap- 
—— jump to hasty conclusions, and this 

think has been the case here. Nor do I 
wonder at it; T, myself, have been deceived in 
this same particular, and have thought it almost 
impossible that the quantity of water from cer- 
tain springs, which I had good reason to believe 
drained but a limited extent of land, could re- 
ceive a sufficient supply from the clouds. But 
careful observation, aided by experiment and 
calculation, can settle the matter satisfactorily, 
as I will endeavor to show. 

Near where I live, there is a mill stream fed 
by springs, which run but a short distance, 
thus giving but little chance for evaporation. 
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The land enclosed in its water shed, and there- 
fore drained by it, by a careful estimate, may 
be set down at one and three-quarter square 
miles, which reduced gives a superficial content 
of 48,787,200 square feet, but as great accuracy 
is not attainable in the case, or necessary, we 
will assume for convenience, the round number 
of forty-nine millions. Now the fall of water 
in this section of the United States, averages 
about forty-two inches, or three and a half feet 
annually. With a further assunsption of this 
as the quantity,,we have, then, in round num- 
bers, 171 millions five hundred thousand cubic 
feet, for the quantity of water yearly falling on 
the above mentioned tract of land. Or, it may 
be expressed and better understood, by suppo- 
sing a lake one and three-quarter miles long b 
one in breadth, and three and a half feet deep. 
Extending our arithmetic further, we find it 
would require the water to flow through a 
trough a foot wide and the same in depth, a 
whole year, with a velocity of five and a half 
feet per second, or about equal to the brisk walk 
of a man, to drain this lake. It will then be 
obvious that this would be the equalized volume 
of water flowing from the above mentioned tract 
of land, if there was no evaporation from it. 
Now, the stream in no way equals the above 
experimental volume of flowing water, and I 
have ascertained, that so far as sectional meas- 
urement and experiment may enable me to ap- 
proximate the truth, after making full allowance 
for occasional freshets, it does not vent half the 
water that falls by rain upon the land, thus 
leaving the surplus to be dissipated by evapora- 
tion, or possibly a portion by subterranean chan- 
nels, which, however, I think is hardly likely. 
This stream, taking into consideration the ex- 
tent of land it drains, is one of the fullest in the 
vicinity ; hence the inference is not only clear, 
but the fact seems evidently estabMshed, if the 
foregoing can be relied on, that the quantity of 
water from the clouds falling in rain to the 
earth is sufficient to supply the springs and 
streams made up from them, to even the mighty 
rivers that flow through the land. 

The other source of supply from the assumed 
deficiency afforded by rain, viz: the water 
carried to elevated plains and mountain heights 
by centrifugal force, aided by capillary attrac- 
tion, cannot exist. There is no reason in sup- 
posing that water is not subject to the law of 
gravitation, the same as other bodies, or that 
centrifugal force acts differently on it from other 
substances; and as it would be absurd to sup- 
pose movable bodies could be carried from its 
surface by the exertion of this force, it would 
be equally so to imagine water to be forced 
through ascending channels to mountain eleva- 
tions. Capillary attraction undoubtedly exists 
in all spongy, fibrous, or pulverized substances; 
and as much of the earth’s surface is made up 
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of such material, water diffuses itself in it in 
every direction, upwards and downwards, how- 
ever, with equal facility, but never existing be- 
yond a certain condition of saturation. Again, 
as water flows on the surface from uplands to 
its great reservoir, the ocean, earth’s recesses 
should witness a compensating backward move- 
ment, and as this would necessarily be salt, the 
springs would be impregnated with it. Nothing 
of the kind has ever been observed, therefore it 
cannot be. , 

The subject of clouds’ formation in the at- 
mosphere, dissolving into rain to be diffused 
through the earth’s surface, from which springs 
flow to form streams of running water, is cer- 
tainly an interesting one. And when I think 
of the vast volume of water yearly precipitated 
to the earth, so far from thinking the supply in- 
sufficient, I almost wonder our Delaware or Sus- 
quehanna is nota Mississippi, the Mississippi 
an Amazon, and the Amazon itself a gulf stream. 

“ Joseph,” said an intelligent friend of mine 
to his brother-in-law, after a shower of rain, 
“my rain guage indicates a fall of half an inch, 
it is not much, but will be of some benefit.” 
Joseph, with his pencil, made a calculation. 
‘* George, notwithstanding the shower has been 
but a moderate one, yet by it there has been 
poured out on thy farm of one hundred acres, 
nearly thirteen thousand six hundred hogsheads 
of water, of one hundred gallons each.” 
George stared, but was soon convinced of its 
correctness. 

Horsham, Pa. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Managers of Friends Educational Asso- 
ciation, who are members of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, desire to hold a conference in refer- 
ence to the proposed Boarding school, at the 
time of their next Quarterly Meeting, which is 
to be held at Gunpowder. It is proposed to 
hold the conference on the afternoon of First- 
day, 13th of Ninth month, 1863, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M... The attendance of Friends who feel 
an interest in the subject, from our different 
Yearly Meetings, is respectfully solicited. 





Diep, at his residence in Chester co., Pa., on the 
13th of 7th mo., after a protracted illness, which he 
bore with patience and fortitude, Joszra Kent, an 
elder of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting, aged 69 
years and 13 days. 
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THE HOME. 


We have more than once told our readers 
that the more they can strengthen the senti. 
ment of local attachment, the more they can 
throw genial influences around the Home, the 
more they can build up at the domestic hearth 
a reverence for family ties and social amenities, 
the more solid will be the foundations upon 
which the Republic is built. It is a lesson to 
be taken to heart in these disjointed times. In 
fostering. a love for the Home, we are fostering 
a love for the country which makes Home pleas. 
ant. In giving to the Home all those natural 
attractions which render it beautiful in the eyes 
of those who inhabit it, we suppress that morbid 
feeling of restlessness which is so notable a 
characteristic of the American people. A cheer. 
less Home is no home at all in the true sense of 
the word; whilst a Home that is imbued with 
the sentiment of domesticity will be quitted with 
regret and returned to with rejoicing. Sucha 
Home is a safeguard against those temptations 
which so frequently beset the pathway of youth 
—it is a check against the-ruling tendency to 
seek companionship out of the family circle—at 
the tavern and the store, and at places where 
people but too often meet to discuss politics and 
drink whisky. It is to the women of the house- 
hold that we appeal to institute this necessary 
reform in our habits and customs. It is to the 
men of the household that we appeal to assist 
the women in carrying out a design so admira- 
ble. It is upon the native good sense of both 
men and women that we rely for commencing 
the good work speedily. We hold that a pleas- 
ant dwelling is a thing of beauty, and we: all 
know that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
for the beautiful has its origin in whatever is 
good, and it satisfies that craving of the inner 
sense which seeks gratification in some form ‘or 
other and will not be content without it. The 
influence of the Home upon the members of the 
household has been the theme of moralists of 
all ages—a neat house implies a neat family— 
a neat family implies a well ordered and well 
governed family, and these together imply obe- 
dience to parents, consideration for one another, 
and that regard for social proprieties which 
springs from self respect. It is a law of nature 
that pleasant associations knit people of kin- 
dred blood more closely together, that they are 
thus brought to experience how excellent a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, and actuated by such feelings and con- 
trolled by such serroundings, those who are so 
circumstanced can never fail to prove good 
citizens, good neighbors, firm friends and true 
patriots. 

It may be thought by some that we exagge- 
rate the influence of a Home that is made de- 
lightful by the system and order that prevail 
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within, and by the taste and neatness for which 
it is distinguished without. This is not so. A 
child’s character is moulded by its surround- 
ings—if those are such as to win him to obedi- 
ence and love, his future life will be colored by 
his earlier teaching. If, on the other hand, 
his home is cheerless and slatternly, and offers 
but few comforts and many annoyances, he will 
look forward eagerly to the time when he will be 
atliberty to leave it forever, and seek otherscenes 
and other companions, perhaps after a long 
struggle to do well, perhaps to fall immediately 
into evil courses—;who knows? We say then 
to our friends, in the midst of the troubles that 
environ us—cultivate the home—adorn it neat- 
ly within—adorn it tastefully without. Plant 
out your little shrubbery of evergreens—lay off 
your walks whenever a spare day is to be had— 
trail vines and roses to the porches—grow 
flowers in spaces cut out of the turf of the 
lands, and in borders along the sides of the 
pofch—embower it in deciduous trees at the 
proper season—economize in every way the 
abor of the household—put shutters and in- 
“ide blinds to the windows—paper the interior 
walls of cheerful colors. Let the furniture be 
plain but solid—the floors be matted or carpet- 
ed, and then draw the family around the sub- 
stantial board, treat every member of it kindly, 
accept your lot in life with a reverential spirit, 


and thank God fora happy Home.—Rural Re- 
gister. 


HELP FOR THE BLIND. 


‘Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn.” 

Milton. 

T could not get these words out of my head, 
after a little experience of mine during the week 
before the Christmas of 1858. I was taking 
leave of a friend upon whom I had called to 
arrange various matters pertaining to the festivi- 
ties of the season, and ‘we were parting with a 
laugh and « shake of the hand at the hall door, 
when our mirth was broken by some one coming 
up the steps from the street. It was a porter 
with a basket of goods. He held the railing 
and groped his way upward with uncertain 
Bteps. 
“Is this No. 10 ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, my man,” replied wy friend. ‘What 
do you want ?” 

“ T have brought some goods for a Mrs. —.”” 

“Quite right. Take them in; and if you 
knock, a servant will attend to you.” 

My friend was turning again to speak another 
last word to me, when the porter said : 

“TI beg pour pardon, sir; but is the door 
open? I am blind, sir.” 

“Blind!” And we both looked at the man 
With sad amazement, and then we both laid a 
hand on his basket at once. 
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“ Here! let us take your load into the hall 
for you.” 

“Thank ye, gentlemen; I’m much obliged 
to you.” 

e followed us, without stumbling over the 
step or the door-mat. Then, feeling about with 
both hands in his basket, he took out a large 
brown paper parcel, and holding it towa 
where he supposed we stood, he said: “ Perhaps 
one of you will be so good as to see if that is 
right for this house.” 

I took it and read the direction. 
is right.” 

“ Ts there anything to pay ?” asked my friend. 

“T believe not, sir. But the lady will know 
if the articles are all right, according to order.” 

A maid, coming down stairs at the moment, 
was sent at once with the parcel to her mistress ; 
and in a few minutes she brought word that it 
wasall right. During that time we talked with 
the porter, and. learned that he belonged to an 
establishment for giving work to the blind. He 
and several other blind porters carried goods 
about London, without any guide, and always 
found the necessary help willingly afforded by 
the passers-by. We had neither of us ever 
heard of this establishment, though we both 
knew various schools and hospitals for the blind 
in London and other large towns. There was 
something in the quiet business-like energy of 
this tired porter—especially in his apparent un- 
consciousness that he was enduring more than 
other laborers—which attracted my deepest and 
most respectful sympathy. He had walked 
with a tolerably heavy load from St. Pancras 
Church to Kensington, and had still further to 
go in that muddy, rainy night. It was now 
quite dark; but to him the darkness and the 
light were both alike. 

While Mr. —— was talking to him, I watched 
his intelligent but very grave face, and noted 
the decent poverty of his dress. “ Is he mar- 
ried?” I thought. “ Has he a family? Ate 
there many suchas he, who go on cheerfully 
taking their part in the world’s work, when 
their most helpful and delightful sense is 

ne ?” 

While my friend was ordering some refresh- 
ment for him, I asked the man to give me the 
address and name of his establishment, sayin 
that, if it were not against the rules, I shonld 
visit it the next day. He assured me that the 
superintendant would be happy to give all the 
information in his power te any person who took 
an interest in the matter. The Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind 
has its workshop and repository for the sale of 
goods at No. 127, Euston Road, near St. Pancras 
Church. Wishing my friend once more “ good 
evening,” I took leave of the poor porter, and 
went my way, pondering as I crossed the slip- 
pery mud-clogged streets, amid the rushing of 


“ Yes, that 
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cabs and omnibuses, on the inscrutable ways of | behaviour to be above the condition of a well- 


God. We might not understand why he visits 
his creatures with afflictions—with blindness, for 


instance ; but still, we could distinctly see the 
gentle guidance of his hand, leading the blind 
man in safety along the crowded thoroughfare, 
and causing his appeal for help or direction to 
a stranger to set flowing the fountain of love and 
pity which is in every human heart. Thestrang- 
er is grateful to the blind man who relies on his 
brotherly sympathy, and renders assistance with 
tendernessand respect. This was the testimony 
of my friend the porter. 

The next day I went to the repository in the 
New Road. It is on the south side, a little east 
of St. Pancras Church—an humble, unpretend- 
ing-looking shop, with a good supply of brushes, 
mats, brooms, baskets, etc., exposed in the win- 
dow and about the door for sales The only re- 
markable thing outside the shop is an oil pic- 
ture, which covers the middle of the window. 
It represents several blind people, making brush- 
es and mats and baskets. - This told me at once 
that I had come tothe right place. I entered 
the shop. It was very small. A respectable 
looking woman was behind the counter. I ex- 
plained that | wished to make inquiries concern- 
ing the nature and objects of the Association. 
She said: ““ My husband is the superintendent, 
sir; I will call him. He will be happy to an- 
swer you. Will you walk this way, sir ?” 

She led me into a narrow inconvenient place, 
made to look as comfortable as possible, and as 
much like a sitting-room as circumstances would 
allow. There was a fire in it, a table for writ- 
ing, a small sofa, and a cottage-piano. The walls 
were covered with various articles for sale, the 
shop being too small to contain them. Here I 
sat down, while the superintendent’s wife went 
to fetch him. The upper part of a door by 
which she went out was glass, Through it I saw 
into the next apartment. It was a rough sort 
of workshop, in which men were busily engaged 
making brushes. I did not at first comprehend 
the fact that these men were all blind. But 
after watching the man nearest to the door fora 
short time, I perceived a peculiar caution and 
uneertainty in the method of handling his tools 
and materials, in putting down one thing on the 
bench before him and taking up another, which 
convinced me he was working without sight. 
In a few minutes the superintendent came 
through the doorway with his wife. She 
returned to her place in the shop, and he 
addressed me. He is quite blind. His manner 
struck me as remarkable, and so did his face. 
He is respectful, business-like, and self-pos- 
sessed ; with a quiet distinctness of voice and a 
readiness and ableness of reply which are rare. 
His face bears the marks of mental and physical 
suffering, and of common practical intelligence. 
He has no pretension in his appearance and 










informed, intelligent workman. Yet, by his 
energy and skill, and business faculty, (we have 
since heard,) he has been the chief means of 
establishing the business 1 saw ; he conducts it 
entirely, with the sanction of the Committee of 
the Association. The Association has not long 
‘been established. 

At the last census there were nearly 30,000 
blind people in the United Kingdom. Of these, 
by far the greater number have not the means 
of living except through their own labor. Com- 
paratively few of these know any trade by 
which they could live ; and of these few, not 
many are able to procure work enough. The 
rest must be paupers or beggars. Three great 
disadvantages which the blind labor under in 
their exertions to support themselves are these: 
‘Ist, not many have an opportunity of learnings 
trade; 2d, the trades taught are necessarily 
few; 3d, those who have learned a trade rarely 
obtain constant employment, or a market for 
their manufactures. 

In May, 1854, a blind young lady, (her name 
is no secret; it is printed with due acknowledg- 
ment in the reports,) Miss Gilbert, daughter of 
the Bishop of Chichester, set on foot an under- 
taking to insure regular employment to blind 
working men. This was the beginning of the 
present Association. We now quote from the 
report, dated December Ist, 1858 :— 

“This was gradually extended ; and in Jan- 
uary, 1857, an association was formed under the 
above title, which at present affords employment 
in various ways, to fifty-five blind men and 
women, of whom twenty are supplied with reg- 
ular work at their own homes, at sums varying 
from twelve shillings to one and six pence 4 
week. Twenty are instructed and employed 
at the Society’s Repository ; and fifteen are oc- 
casionally employed at their homes, or are sell- 
ing goods for the Association. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the instruction of those who, 
on account of age, are ineligible for admission 
to other institutions ; and a boarding-house has 
been commenced for those who are anxious to 
find ahome. The mental and religious welfare 
of the blind is also sought. -A free circulating 
library has been established, from which books, 
printed in relief, are lent to sixty blind persons, 
and instruction is given in reading and other 
branches of education. To secure the continu- 
ance of the Association, and with the hope of 
its becoming, by God’s blessing, gradually en- 
larged, and to a great extent a self-supporting 
national institution, the committee, including 
the original promoter of the undertaking, earn- 
estly solicit the support of all who acknowledge 
its claims to the sympathy of the public.” 

The institution is carried on in a very eco 
nomical way, as far as I could observe. The 
persons employed in the house, who have sight, 
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are the shopkeeper, who is the wife of the; 
superintendent, a secretary or clerk, and, if we 
remember rightly, a man who helps in the shop 
and carries out goods. The superintendent is 
the chief worker, both with head and hands. 
He teaches various sorts of work, and manages 
all the workers. I was told (he did not tell 
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WHENCE DOES THE SEA DERIVE ITS SALTS? 


The question as to whence the salts of the 


sea were originally derived, of course has not 
escaped the attention of philosophers. I once 
thought with Darwin and those other philoso- 
phers who hold that the sea derived its salts 


me) that during the past autumn he travelled ! originally from the washings of the rains and 


to Paris by himself, for the purpose of learning ; 
how to make some kinds of articles in which j 
the French far excel us. He acquired the art, 
and brought away materials aul the peculiar 
tools necessary in the manufacture, and he is 
now setting his pupils to work. He gives his 
whole time, heart, and brain to this institution, 
and he has the satisfaction of seeing it succeed 
so far. No money is wasted. He wishes to 
persuade the committee to do without the 
annual dinner, and send the subscribers letters 
explaining how much good will be done with 
the money instead. This may be “ penny wise 
and pound foolish,” perhaps, in a land of public 
dinners and post-prandial benevolence; but it 
shows carefulness not to fritter away the funds. 

Subscriptions are, of course, desirable ; but 
far more desirable to this institution are cus- 
tomers. They could supply many more goods 
than they have now a demand for. Upwards 
of seventy applicants are now on their books, 
to whom they cannot give work. The Associa- 
tion has a blind traveller, who walks about 
London and the suburbs, calling for orders. 
In various provincial towns there are agents of 
the Association. They are trying hard to in- 
crease their business. Every new customer 
gives a new chance of work to those who want 
it. The boarding-house mentioned in the 
report takes in men at nine shillings a week, 
and women at seven. 

The library in this house deserves especial 
mention. The librarian is a young blind woman, 
who teaches music in the establishment, and is, 
I believe, an organist, or anxious to get a situ- 
ation as organist. The books in relief, printed 
for the blind, are very expensive. The Asso- 
ciation has about a hundred and twenty books 
in this library: Here are some on all the sys- 
tems of printing and reading which have been 
invented. I believe there are about half-a-dozen 
different systems. There are no less than fifty 
modes of writing. Writing materials are kept in 
the library, and given to those who can use them. 

Since writing the above, we have heard of 
the growing prosperity of the Association. On 
Saturday, May 14th, a meeting was held in St. 
James’ Hall, at which the Bishop of London 
presided, for the purpose of advocating the 
claims of this Association to the benevolent 
care of the public. The Bishops of Oxford and 
Chichester addressed the meeting. The meet- 
ing was crowded, and will probably lead to most 
beneficial results. —Leisure Hour. 


rivers. I now question that opinion; for, in 
the course of researches, connected with the 
“Wind and Current Charts,” I have found 
evidence, from the sea and in the Bible, which 
seems to cast doubt upon it. The account given 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and that con- 
tained in the hieroglyphics traced by the hand 
of nature on the geological column as to the 
order of creation, are marvellously accordant. 
The Christian man of science -regards them 
both as true; and he never overlooks the fact 
that, while they differ in the mode and manner 
as well as in the things they teach, yet they 
never conflict; and they contain no evidence 
going to show that the sea was ever fresh; on 
the contrary, they both afford circumstantial 
evidence sufficient for the belief that the sea 
was salt as far back as the morning of creation, 
or at leastas the evening and morning of theday 
when the dry land appeared. That the rains 
and the rivers do dissolve salts of various kinds 
from the rocks and the soil, and empty them in- 
to the sea, there is no doubt. These salts cannot 
be evaporated, we know; and we also know 
that many of the lakes, as the Dead Sea, which 
receive rivers and have no outlet, are salt. 
Hence the inference by some philosophers that 
these inland water-basins received their salt 
wholly from the washings of the soil ; and con- 
sequently the conjecture arose that the great 
sea derived its salts from the same source, and 
by the same process. But, and per contra, 
though these solid ingredients cannot be taken 
out of the sea by evaporation, they can be ex- 
tracted by other processes. We know that the 
insects of the sea do take out a portion of them, 
and that the salt ponds and arms which, from 
time to time in the geological calendar, have 
been separated from the sea, afford an escape 
by which the quantity of chloride of sodium in 
its waters—the most abundant of its solid in- 
gredients—is regulated. The insects of the 
sea cannot build their structures of this salf, 
for it would dissolve again, and as fast as they 
could separate it. But here the ever ready at- 
mosphere comes into play, and assists the in- 
sects in regulating the salts. It cannot take 
them up from the sea, itis true, but it can take 
the sea away from them; for it pumps up the 
water from these pools that have been barred 
off, transfers it to the clouds, and they deliver 
it back to the sea as fresh water, leaving the 
salts it contained in a solid state behind. These 
are operations that have been going on for ages 
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_ that they are still going on is continually 
efore our eyes ; for the “ hard water ” of our 
fountains, the marl-banks of the valleys, the salt 
beds of the plains, Albion’s chalky cliffs, on the 
coral islands of the sea, are monuments in attesta- 
tion. These masses of solid matter have been 
secreted from the sea waters; they express the 
ability of these creatures to prevent the accumula- 
tion of salts in the sea. There is no proof, nor is 
there any reason for the belief, that the sea is 
growing salter or fresher. Hence we infer that 
the operations of addition and extraction are re- 
ciprocal and equal ; that the effect of rains and 
rivers in washing down is compensated by the 
processes of evaporation and secretion in taking 
out. If the sea derived its salts originally from 
the rivers, the geological records of the past 
would show that river beds were scored out in 
the crust of our planet before the sea had de- 
posited any of its fossil shells and infusorial re- 
mains upon it. If, therefore, we admit the 
Darwin theory, we must also admit that there 
was a period when the sea was without salt, and 
consequently, without shells or animals, either 
of the silicious or calcareous kind. J ever 
there were such a time, it must have been when 
the rivers were collecting and pouring in the 
salts which now make the brine of the ocean. 
But while the palwontological records of the 
earth, on one hand, afford no evidence of any 
such fresh water period, the Mosaic account is 
far from being negative with its testimony on 
the other. According to it, we infer that the 
sea was salt as early, at least, asthe fifth day, 
for it was on the fifth day of creation that the 
waters were commanded to “ bring forth abund- 
antly the moving creatute that hath life.” It 
is in obedience to that command that the sea 
now teems with organism; and it is marvellous 
how abundantly the obedient waters do bring 
forth, and how wonderful for variety as well as 
multitude their progeny is. All who pause to 
look are astonished to see how the prolific ocean 
teems and swarms with life. The moving crea- 
tures in the sea constitute in their myriads of 
multitudes one of the “ wonders of the deep.” — 
The Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology, by M. F. Maury, LL.D., U.S.N. 


tec oc 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


It is well known that certain substances, after 
having been exposed to heat, and even under 
other circumstances, become visible in the dark 
like phosphorus, whence the name of phospho- 
rescence given to the phenomenon. Recent io- 
vestigations instituted by Baron Von Reichen- 
bach tend .to prove that phosphorescence is a 
usual consequence of all molecular action, and 
not merely the result of combustion or oxidation. 
Mr. Phipson proved this last point some time 
ago, when he showed that dead fishes shine in 


the dark even under water, and in the absence 
of oxygen. According to Von Reichenbach 
there is phosphorescence during the ferments. 
tion or putrefaction, crystallisation, evaporation, 
condensation of vapors, the production of sound, 
and the fusion of ice ; a considerable glow is re. 
marked when a galvanic pile is in activity, s 
block of ice in fasion, or a solution of sulphate 
of soda in the act of crystallising is observed in 
the dark. The human body itself is stated by 
by our author not to be devoid of phosphores. 
cence, and to emit a yellow glow in a state of 
health, while a diseased state of the body is re. 
vealed by a reddish glow, an observation which, 
if correct, might be of some use in diagnosis, 
But to perceive these phenomena, the eye must 
have been previously rendered sensitive by re 
maining some hours in perfect darkness, and even 
then all eyes are not equally impressionable ; but 
if several persons unite in performing the ex. 
periment together, there will always be a cer. 
tain number who are able to see the phenome. 
non. The well-known minuteness with which 
Baron Reichenbach generally conducts his ob- 
servations induces us to. suppose that he has 
taken into account the liability of our organ of 
vision to become illusive when strained for ex- 
perimental purposes. The eyes, when kept long 
in the dark, gradually collect all the feeble rays 
of light from which even the densest obscurity 
is not entirely free, and objects thus become 
faintly visible, their outlines being generally 
fringed, an appearance which, we think, does 
not strictly come within the meaning of phos- 
phorescence.— English paper. 





SONG FOR THINKERS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Take the spade of Perseverance, 
Dig the field of progress wide ; 
Every rotten root of faction 
Hurry out and cast aside ; 
Every stubborn weed of Error, 
Every seeG that hurtsthe soil, 
Trees, whose very growth is terror— 
Dig them out whate’er the toil. 


Give the stream of-education 
Broader channel, bolder force; 
Hurl the stones of Persecution 
Out where’er they block its course ; 
Seek for strength in self-exertion ; 
Work, and still have faith to wait; 
Close the crooked gate to fortune ; 
Make the road to honor straight! 


Men are agents for the future ; 
As they work, so ages win 
Either harvests of advancement, 
Or the products of their sin ; 
Follow out true cultivation ; 
Widen Education’s plan; 
From the Majesty of Nature 
Teach the Majesty of Maal 
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Take the Spade of Perseverance, 


Dig the field of Progress wide; 
Every bar to true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside : 
Feed the plant whose Fruit is Wisdom ; 
Cleanse from crime the common Sod ; 
So that from the Throne of Heaven 
It may bear the glance of God. 


UNSEEN. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


How do the rivulets find their way? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech ; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 
And the stars through the trackless spaces ride ; 
I do not see that they have a guide. 


He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal ; 
Oh God! I can trust for the human soul. 


———~ ~~ 


CHEER UP. 


Never go gloomily, man with a mind! 
Hope is a better companion than fear ; 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what you take with a tear. 
All will be right; 
Look to the light,— 
Morning is ever the daughter of night, 
All that was black, will be all that is bright. 


Many a foe is a friend in disguise ; 
Many a sorrow a blessing most true, 
Helping the heart to be happy and wise, 
With love ever precious and joys ever new. 
Stand in the van, 
Strive like a man! 
This is the bravest and cleverest plan,’ 
Trusting in God, while you do what you can. 
Tepper. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. — 


THERMOMETER. 


Homer Eacavus. 


Pursvits.—I take it to be a principal rule 
of life, not to be too much addicted to any one 
thing. — Terence. 


From the Reader. 
A NATION OF PIGMIES. 


Adventures and Researches among the Andéman 
Islanders, By Frederic J. Mouat, M. D. 


In the Bay of Bengal, on the very high- 
road of commerce, is a group of islands thickly 
covered with impenetrable jungle, and swarm- 
ing with leeches in the rainy, and ticks in the 
dry season. Except a species of pig, until re- 
cently unknown to science, there are no wild 
animals that offer any molestation to man; but 
to make up for this deficiency, the human in- 
habitants are amongst the most savage and hos- 
tile that voyagers have ever encountered. They 
may truly be termed a nation of pigmies, be- 
ing on an average only four feet five inches 
high, and weighing from seventy to seventy- 
five pounds, but they are well proportioned, and 
isplay an agility and nimbleness truly wonder- 
. Their akin is dark, though not black as that 
of the negro, and their faces decidedly ugly. 
They go entirely naked, shave off the hair of 
their head with pieces ‘of bamboo or broken 
bottle, and further increase their unsightly a 
pearance by daubing themselves all over wit 
a mixture of red ochre and oil, or — 
their persons towards nightfall with a thic 
coating of soft mud, to serve as a protection 
against the mosquitoes, with which, in addition to 
the leeches and ticks, they seem to be torment- 
ed the whole year round. They are excellent 
swimmers, taking to the water almost before 
they can walk; and they rely upon the sea for 
the principal supply of their food—turtles, oys- 
ters, and fish. They do not cultivate anything, 
and avail themselves merely of such herbs, 
roots, and fruit as are growing wild in their 
islands. Their houses are of the most primi- 
tive description, censisting of a few sticks put in 
the ground and covered with the gigantic leaves 
of fan-palms—their migratory habits not being 
favorable to the formation of good houses or 
decent-sized villages. But they devote much 
patience and time to the building of canoes. 
As they have not iron tools, the felling of a 


: | large forest tree with stone implements, scoop- 


ing out the trunk and attaching to it an out- 
rigger to prevent the canoe from capsizing 
when at sea, is an extremely slow and tedious 
— Their bows and arrows, in the hand- 
ing of which they are very expert, have to be 
manufactured by the same rude implements. 
They do not manufacture any ropes or cloth as 
do most barbarous tribes living among fibre- 

ielding plants, their bow-strings, the Rev. Mr. 

arish informs us, being the uerial roots of epi- 
phytical orchids. 

The Andaman Islands have been known for 
more than one thousand years; but so hostile 
are their diminutive inhabitants that it is not 
safe to land on their inhospitable shores, ex- 
cept with a well-armed escort. The sight of 
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strangers puts them into a perfect fury, and 
they generally receive yisitors with gestures of 
unmistakeable dislike, and copious showers of 
well-aimed and barbed arrows. Towards the 
end of last century the Indian government es- 
tablished a convict settlement in this group; 
but the mortality amongst the prisoners and 
their keepers and the hostility of the natives 
were so great that the settlement had to be 
given up. During the late Indian mutiny, 
Lord Canning thought it desirable to revive the 
scheme, and despatched an expedition, under 
Dr. Mouat, to explore the islands once more, 
and endeavor to discover, if possible, the cause 
of the alarming mortality that had led to the 
abandonment of the first convict colony. This 
task was ably accomplished, and Old Harbor 
recommended as the most suitable place for a 
settlement—the laying-dry of extensive swamps, 
by shutting out the tide, being recommended 
as the best remedy for the unhealthiness of the 
climate. 

From the natives Dr. Mouat’s party met with 
the usual reception, and in several instances it 
became necessary to return their shower of spears 
and arrows by a discharge of fire-arms. At- 
tempts to reconvile them by such trinkets and 
presents as are gencrally acceptable to savages 

roved ineffectual. Even when the presents 

d been deposited on the beach, and every 
white man returned to the boats, the Andaman 
islanders could scarcely muster sufficient confi- 
dence to pick them up. It was most ludicrous to 
see some bold native advance. with cautious 
step, and, like a fowl, first picking up one thing, 
then giving furtive “angus round, and hasti- 
ly picking up another, until the whole had 
been gathered up, and the courageous man 
was able to take to his heels. It has been sup- 
posed that these islanders have occasionally 
been kidnapped; and that may partly account 
for their extreme hostility and timidity; but 
they could have been captured only by strata- 
gem, as no European nor Asiatic could com- 
pete with them in swiftness of foot. Their 
running over the entangled roots of mangrove 
swamps, with which their coasts abound, is de- 
scribed as an extraordinary feat. 

The popular belief is that they are canni- 
bals ; but Dr. Mouat did not succeed in collect- 
ing any evidence in confirmation. Nor, indeed, 
did he and his party add much positive know- 
ledge to the few data we possess for establishing 
their relationship and position in the great hu- 
man family. We know, as yet, nothing definite 
of their inner life, and it is absolutely prema- 
ture to speculate on the slender materials at 
hand. The few ascertained facts about their 
customs and manners, their hostility to stran- 
gers, their absolute state of nudity, their fond- 
ness of covering their bodies with mud and 
a mixture of red earth and oil, their canoes 
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and peculiarly constructed outrigger, their 
teetotalism, their eagerness to possess them. 
selves of the skull and bones of deceased 
friends, their disuse of idols—all these agree 
better with what is known of some of the Ps. 
puan races than with what we know of an 
other people. Dr. Mouat evidently knew but 
little of the dark skinned races we have com. 
pared the Andaman Islanders with, and dogs 
not dwell sufficiently on the striking coinciden. 
ces, not to call them more, we have pointed 
out. Not all Papwans are men of large propor. 
tions; in some of the smaller islands they are 
quite below the middle stature. Nor have all 
of them frizzled hair. Indeed, it is now well 
known that many tribes give their hair a friz- 
led appearance by the application of lime. 

After Dr. Mouat had completed his survey 
he at once returned to Calcutta, much to the 
annoyance of his companions, who were most 
anxious to collect further information about the 
siogular islanders they found themselves 
amongst. This was the only time, Dr. Monat 
says, that the good understanding between him 
and his companions was momentarily disturbed. 
Just sufficient had been collected to excite an 
interest in the subject—no more ; and an addi- 
tional couple of months would have materially 
enhanced the value of previous and hasty ob- 
servations. Fortunately, the expedition cap 
tured a native boy, who was taken to Calcutta, ' 
and supplied many links in the scanty ethno 
logical information collected. The boy, w. 
whom the sailors gave the generic name of 
Jack, became the lion of the Calcutta season, 
and brought great crowds around Dr. Mouat’s 
house eager to have a look at the monster—for 
such the popular belief pictured him. To 
have some peace it was found expedient to 
dress up a lay figure, somewhat coming up to 
the popular conception of an Andaman Island- 
er, and place it at another house from that the 
pigmy inhabited. Civilization, however, did 
not agree with poor Jack. He was taken se- 
riously ill, and, though his life was saved, it 
was considered necessary to send him back to 
his native isles. To guard against his being 
mistaken for a foreigner and shot by his own 
countrymen, he resumed his Adamite costume, 
tied his clothes in a bundle, and, as long 
as the ship that took him home was in sight, 
it was observed that none of his country- 
men ventured near him; he was silently 
standing on the beach, watching with evi- 
dent emotion the departure of those, who, 
after capturing him, had showered upon him 
nothing but kindness. 

Dr. Mouat’s book will probably induce oth- 
ers to take up the interesting subject where he 
has left it. The chief merit of the volume is ~ 
that it has drawn general attention to one of 
the most remarkable races on earth; and it is 
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written with such ease and in such a pleasing 
atyle that it will doubtless secure for itself a 
wide circulation. 


ee 
OBSCURE SOUROES OF DISEASES. 
BY DR. JAMES BR. NICHOLS. 


An article under the above heading, appears 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Its 
author is one of our best practical chemists, and 
high authority on such asubject. So important 
and weighty are the facts and suggestions of the 
article that we think it the kindest deed we can 
perform for our readers to make the following 
extract :— 

There are many instances of disease brought 
to the notice of physicians which are exceeding- 
ly perplexing in their character, and the sources 
of which are imperfectly understood. I am led 
to believe that a considerable number arise from 
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some disturbance in the sanitary conditions of | 


dwellings or their surroundings, and that how- 
ever improbable this may seem from a superfi- 
cial or even careful examination of suspected 
premises, a still more thorough and extended 
search will often result in the discovery of some 
agent or agents capable of producing disease. 
The chemical and physical condition of water 
used for culinary purposes has much to do with 
health, and is ea the oftenest overlooked 
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of illness, of long standing in the family, disap- 
peared upon abandoning the use of the water. 

A few months since a specimen of water was 
brought to me for chemical examination, by a 
gentleman of Charlestown, who stated that his 
wife was afflicted with protracted illness of a 
somewhat unusual character. It was found to be 
largely impregnated with potash and the salts 
resulting from the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable debris, and the opinion expressed that 
some connection existed between the well and 
the waste fluids of the dwelling. This seemed 
improbable, as all these were securely carried 
away in a brick cemented drain, and in a direc- 
tion opposite the water supply. The use of the 
spade, however, revealed a break in the drain at 
a point favorable for an inflowing into the well, 
and hence the source of the contamination. 
Rapid convalescence followed on the part of the 
sick wife upon obtaining water from another 
source.— Christian Recorder. 


THE TALLOW-TREE IN ALGERIA. 


This remarkable tree, a native of China, and 
called by botanists Croton sebiferum or Stil- 
lingia sebifera, has now been successfully ac- 
climatized in Algeria, through the exertions of 
the French Government. Its cultivation on a 
large scale would be extremely advantageous to 


by the physician in searching for the cause of, the poorer classes, since it would diminish the 


sickness. We must not suppose that water is| cost of candles. A tree ten years ‘old yields 


only hurtful when impregnated with the salts of 

_lead or other metals; there are different 
sources of contamination, which produce the 
most serious disturbance upon the system. 
Some of these are very obscure and difficult of 
detection. The senses of taste and smell are not 
to be relied upon in examinations, as it often 
happens that water entirely unfit for use is de- 
void of all physical appearances calculated to 
awaken suspicion. It is clear, inodorous, pala- 
table, and there is no apparent source from 
whence impurity may rise. 

During the past summer, the writer was con- 
sulted by a gentlemen residing in Roxbury, re- 
specting the water used in his family. Jt was 
taken into the dwelling through a tin pipe from 
a well in the immediate vicinity, and appeared 
to be perfectly pure and healthful. Analysis 
disclosed no salts of lead or copper, as indeed 
none could be expected from the unusual pre- 
cautions taken to prevent contact of the water 
with these metals. Abundant evidence was 
however afforded that, through some avenue, 
organic matters in unusual quantities were find- 
ing access to the water. Careful examination 
of the premises disclosed the fact that an out- 
house on the grounds of a neighbor was so sit- 
uated as to act as a receptacle for house drain- 
ings, and from thence by subterranean passages 
the liquids flowed into the well. Some cases 


from one to two kilogrammes of tallow ; fifteen 
years later it will yield from three to four. It 
requires no care or watering. It may be planted 
on the roadside ; its leaves are like those of the 
aspen ; its bark is white and &mooth ; its seeds, 
of an almost hemispherical form, are covered 
with a waxy substance. In the Island of Chu- 
san large quantities of oil and tallow are ex- 
tracted from its fruit, which is gathered in 
November or December, when the tree has lost 
all its leaves. The twigs bearing the fruit are 
cut down and carried to a farmhouse, where the 
seed is stripped off, and put into a wooden oy- 
lindrical box, open at one end, and pierced with 
holes at the opposite one. The box is then sus- 
pended in a cylindrical kettle containing water, 
and the diameter of which differs but little 
from that of the box. The water is then made 
to boil, and the steam, penetrating into the box, 
softens the seeds, and facilitates the separation 
of the tallow. After about a quarter of an 
hour’s exposure to steam, the seeds are poured 
into a stone mortar, where they are stirred about 
until all the tallow has been separated in a 
semi-liquid state. It is afterwards poured into 
a cylinder with a hole in the bottom, through 
which it is driven by the action of a press. It 
comes out perfectly white, free from all husks 
and impurities, and soon becomes solid. The 
vessel which receives it has been previously 
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moistened and powdered with a red earth, to 
prevent the cohesion of the tallow. In hot 
weather the candles made with the latter are 
apt to become soft, and even liquid. To guard 
against this inconvenience they are dipped into 
wax. The seeds that have undergone the 
operation above described are pounded, and oil 
is extracted from them by pressure.—Paris 


Gakguani. 





ITEMS. 


Nebraska contains some of the richest salt fields 
in the world. In Saline and Lancaster counties, 
fifty miles from the Missouri river, are about 20,000 
acres, in three several basins, covered with a thick 
crust of salt. 


About one thousand persons, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and others, not Episcopalians, together with 
their minister, who is said to be a Baptist, have re- 
cently proceeded to New Zealand for the purpose 
of forming acolony. They have purchased 60,000 
acres of land, and $12,000 have been set apart by 
the Superintending Committee for the making of 
roads, which the colonists will find in readiness on 
their arrival. 


The medical men of Paris recommend the follow- 
ing easy way of administering castor oil to children: 
The quantity of oil prescribed is poured into a small 

en pan over a moderate fire, an egg broken 
into it and stirred up so as to form something like 
what cooks call buttered eggs; when it is done, a 
little salt or sugar, or a few drops of orange water or 
some currant jelly, should be added; the sick child 
will eat it eagerly, and never discover the fraud. 


The Agricultural Bureau is preparing to carry into 
effect the provision made by Congress for experi- 
ments in cottonizing flax and hemp. The sum ap- 
propriated is only $20,000, but samples of cotton- 
ized flax and hemp, and of cloth made from such 
material, have been produced, and have given much 
eucouragement to the prosecution of farther experi- 
ments. 


Mr. Stone, principal assistant at the Greenwich 
Observatory, has been making a series of calcula- 
tions on the horizontal parallax of the sun, deduced 
from observations made at Greenwich on the planet 
Mars at his recent opposition, compared with simi- 
lar observations made in Australia. The result is, 
that the sun is found to be three millions of miles 
nearer to the earth than previous calculations have 
made it.— The Methodist. 


The Flax Crop of the United States this year will 
be larger than ever raised in the United States, and 
inquiries are made as to the best mode of disposing 
of it. One of our exchanges advises the farmers, 
after threshing out the seed, to stack the straw care- 
fully, protect the stacks with boards or good thatch, 
and await the coming of customers, who will appear 
between this and the close.of the year. It is im- 
portant that the straw be kept dry, otherwise it will 
ret, and the fibre be destroyed. From present: ap- 
pearances there is no doubt that there will be a de- 
maad for every ton of flax raised; and farmers will 
do well to preserve all their straw in good ‘condi- 
tion. The preparation of fibre had better be left for 
those who make that their special business. 


Tar Crors.—T7o the Editor of the Press:—Stm: The 
reports from the country concerning the crops are 
unfeverable and varied. Drought aad long-contin- 





ued rains in different parts have silenced the exus 
berent feelings manifested during the month of May, 
The wheat crop is generally secured about the 4th of 
July, but owing to the scarcity of labor and wet 
weather it is yet remaining in the field, materially 
damaged. Should the unfavorable weather continue 
another week, a great deal of grain will be worth- 
less. No greater loss could befal our country. Each 
sheaf of grain represents. hours spent in ploughing, 
seeding, and cultivating. Every waving stalk is a 
tod of power. It bears the elements without which 
commerce must stand still. x 


Marietta, Pa., July 18, 1863. 


A New anv Razz Anmat, the little harvest mouse 
mus minutus, was caught by a cat, the other day, in. 
Byfield, Mass. It was first discovered and brought 
to notice a few years ago by White, the English nat. 
uralist, who found a nest, built like a bird’s nest, in 
a bash, which bad eight young ones init. It is ve 
rare in Europe, and we are not aware of any spec 
men having been before found in this country. Itig 
an inch and a half long exclusive of the tail, and 
weighs an eighth of an ounce, being the least quad- 
ruped in the world. Its color is brown on the back 
and sides, and white on the belly and inside of the 
legs. The head is very small, with short ears and 
large prominent eyes. The feet are proportioned, 
like those of the kangaroo, the hind ones being the 
longest and strongest, and- possessing five toes, 
while the fore ones bave but four. Its nest is made 
of grass, in the form of a ball, being completely 
closed on every side. When the mother wishes to 
perform maternal duty she tears open a place to get 
access to the young Cente closing it up again: 
—" important mission is ended.— Newburyport 

er 


Remwepy acayxst Motus.—One ounce of gum cam- 
phor, and one ounce of powdered red pepper, masce- 
rated in eight ounces of strong alcohol for several 
days, then strained. With this tincture the furs or 
cloths are sprinkled over, and then rolled up.in 
sheets. Thisremedy is used in Russia under the 
name of the Chinese Tincture for Moths. 


_ lOO 


They may first judge themselves, that pre- . 


sume to censure others; and such will not be 
apt to over-shoot the mark.— Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovur anv Mrat.—There is little very demand for 


Flour, small sales “yp o~ Ohio extra family at $6 8T ” 
e 


a. $6 50 per barrel. sales to retailers and ba- 
kers, at 35 25 a $5 50 for common and extra brands, 
and $700 to $7 50 for fancy lots—according: to. 
quality. Rye Flour is steady at $4 50 a $5 00 per 
bbl., and Corn Meal at $4 00, but without sales. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and 
there is very little demand. Sales of 2,000 bushels 
fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 35 a $1 38 
for fair to prime old Penna. Red. New ranges from 
$1 20 to $1 35, as to quality. Rye is scarce at $1 06 
to $1 05 for old, and 92 a 94 for new. Corn isin 
fair request; sales of prime yellow at 80 cents, and 
Western mixed at 77a 78 cents. Oats are dull; 70 
a 71 for. old, and 53 a 55 for new. 


Susps.—In Cloverseed, there is nothing — 
Timothy ftom §2 26 to.$2 75, per bushe 
New sells.at $2 25. 4 








